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of the essential disparity between mechanism and personality, between the 
static and the dynamic in life, rests upon an incomplete analysis of the facts: 
"M. Bergson n'a parle que du rire de la moquerie; il a neglig6 le rire de l'hu- 
mour" (p. 125). 

Bergson's importance in the field of descriptive psychology Hoffding does 
not challenge; the Bergsonian metaphysics, however, in the opinion of the 
critic, stands in need of rather serious revision. With this position the present 
writer heartily agrees. And he also believes that this little volume suggests 
many of the lines, certainly the principal line, along which the revision must 
be carried out. 

G. Watts Cunningham. 

MlDDLEBURY COLLEGE. 

Freedom and Purpose. An Interpretation of the Psychology of Spinoza. By 

James H. Dunham. Princeton, N. J. and Lancaster, Pa., Psychological 

Review Company, 1916. — pp. 126. 

The purpose of this study is to restate Spinoza's doctrine of freedom in 
terms of modern psychology. What Spinoza calls the bondage of man is 
interpreted as man in so far as he is mechanism or man from the point of view 
of structure, and the freedom of man is said to consist in his fulfillment of 
function. There is no conflict between the mechanical and teleological de- 
scriptions when they are rationally given. As a part of the whole of nature 
man is powerless to oppose natural law, insignificant in comparison with the 
rest of nature, and destined to ultimate destruction; as a "system that has the 
power of adapting means to an end" (p. 35) he is free. The kind and degree 
of freedom enjoyed by an individual depend on his nature, his nature being 
the totality of his tendencies, those which he has in common with all organisms, 
the specifically human impulses, and those which express the better part of 
the self, the altruistic and religious impulses. 

In view of the fact that Spinoza has always appealed to those who are deeply 
interested in the practical problem of human perfection as well as to technical 
philosophers, it is gratifying to find a scholar discussing the significance of 
Spinozism for human life and neglecting or minimizing its unfruitful abstrac- 
tions. His sympathetic appreciation of Spinoza's insight leads him to attri- 
bute to the early rationalist a concrete and modern attitude throughout. For 
example, he makes little of Spinoza's explicit denial of a theory of ends, realizing 
that this by no means commits Spinoza to thorough-going mechanism, and 
he makes much of the true teleology implied in the theory of the developing 
personality. He realizes also that the apparent loss of individuality in Sub- 
stance is supplemented for Spinoza by the possibility of the individual's 
achievement of a universal point of view. At times, to be sure, one wonders 
whether Spinoza would recognize the views ascribed to him, as, for example, 
the notion that " the mind of humanity is . . . a definite consciousness growing 
ever more clear with the progress of reflective civilization" (p. 79), or that 
life after death correctly understood is man's " spiritual power in contemporary 
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affairs or among generations unborn" (p. 119). The author anticipated this 
criticism, however, by admitting that "it is extremely hazardous to project 
the feelings and methods of one age into the mental habits of earlier thinkers" 
(preface). But the possibility of a more vital objection seems not to have 
occurred to him, namely, that quite apart from the question of age the method 
of the functional psychologist is scarcely adequate to represent the ethical 
philosophy in question. For the functionalist the key to the understanding of 
freedom is man's instinctive pursuit of ends. He begins with the simplest 
types of impulse, such as the purely reflexive acts of the infant, and follows man 
to the point where he dwells serenely alone "bowed in awe before the mystery 
of cosmic power" (p. iii). Despite the great difference in the grade of freedom 
"the intellect is free in precisely the same way as any other organic impulse; 
it is free to realize its purpose " (p. 81). The method of the functionalist seems 
to be the observation of behavior from without as one observes the behavior 
of animals. Now why this method consistently pursued might not issue in a 
Nietzschean philosophy it is difficult to see. But it does not. " The difference 
between end-in-view for man and end for animal is abysmal" (p. 90). There 
is a "real self" and a "unique purpose" distinct from and at times antagonistic 
to the self and the purpose of the natural man. How the naturalistic method 
shades into a more idealistic one is illustrated in the following passage: "How 
are we to discover the teleological value of an act? The answer is, By its 
effect on behavior. The rule is inflexible, the same for all species. How 
much did the act increase or diminish the power of the organism? Did it 
produce pleasure or pain? Since man's unique purpose is intellectual, we ask: 
What was the state of mind after this perception or that argument? Was his 
body of knowledge enlarged? Was analytical insight quickened? Is he 
better able to shape his conduct by the laws of universal necessity?" (p. 55). 
It is difficult to find that principle on the basis of which the author distinguishes 
the organic impulses into higher and lower. One feels that strictly he is not 
entitled to the distinction any more than the consistent Utilitarian is entitled 
to kinds of pleasure. It is not surprising to find hints of perplexity as the 
functionalist follows man's rise to moral perfection. "Here by a process 
that eludes our grasp he (man) enters the domain of intelligent reflection, 
having passed beyond the bounds of organic appetition" (p. 73, italics mine). 
"In the case of man, when a wholly new purpose appears the office of con- 
sciousness becomes exceedingly complex, and at times baffles understanding. 
Nevertheless, we are persuaded that its business is to express the activity of the 
organic life by means of a self-discriminating personality" (pp. 112, 113, 
italics mine). The secret of the author's embarrassment may be found, I 
think, in his entire neglect of Spinoza's essentially logical point of view. It is 
true that Spinoza defines essence as the endeavor to preserve one's being and 
asserts all things to be useful which are in harmony with one's nature, but 
essence and nature are for Spinoza members of an eternal order to be appre- 
hended through reason and not objects of sense-perception, that is, they are 
principles within man, and not the totality of his impulses. I doubt whether 
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it is representative of Spinoza to say that an infant's cry of pain is a free act 
in any degree whatsoever (see p. 41). Intelligence in the broad sense of the 
term rather than tendency seems to explain Spinozistic freedom, and for this 
reason Mr. Joachim, to whom Mr. Dunham expresses his indebtedness, is 
better fitted on account of his own idealistic and logical point of view to trans- 
late the philosophy of Spinoza into terms of modern philosophy. 

Katherine E. Gilbert. 

Man an Adaptive Mechanism. By George W. Crile. New York, The Mac- 

millan Company, 1916. — pp. xvi, 387. 

Most investigators into the nature of life have worked with it in its simpler 
manifestations. Dr. Crile argues for the mechanistic interpretation of man, 
and uses evidence from the study of man. A surgeon and medical investi- 
gator of great powers and definite achievements, he erects into a general phil- 
osophic position his working hypothesis in attacking his own problems, and 
his results are his arguments. The character and strength of his appeal to 
the reader will depend much upon the latter's estimate of the force and rel- 
evancy of such logic in such a cause. If disposed to regard scientific creeds 
as merely such hypotheses, to be weighed by their utility, he will find the 
reasoning conclusive — unless perchance he happens to be concerned with 
different problems, where the particular hypothesis seems less serviceable. 
Right here, perhaps, is the proverbial 'rub.' Though no one can well be 
indifferent to the problems of preventive medicine, it is possible that there are 
Other questions in the domain of human life which we should like also to ask. 
Thus there may still be ground for pause before accepting the adaptive mechan- 
ism view of man as the only, and universally sufficient, interpretation. But 
the author's interest is naturally in his own problems, and from his own stand- 
point we may survey his principal conclusions. 

Life is a physico-chemical process; the Darwinian terminology relative to 
adaptation is used 'for convenience,' but with the stipulation that the notion 
of 'struggle' must be eliminated. The "old, arbitrary division of organic 
processes into 'physical' and 'psychical'" is also repudiated, — by placing all 
in the first division. The problem of consciousness is thus side-tracked rather 
than solved. The human body is an energy transforming machine, of which 
the essential parts are the brain, adrenals, liver, thyroid and muscles, — the 
"kinetic System." The initial spark comes from the brain; the adrenals con- 
tribute a secretion which mobilizes the parts for the respective functions and 
makes the energy transformation possible; the liver is the chief fabricator and 
storehouse of the fuel, and plays a large r61e in the neutralization of the acid 
end products of the change for elimination; the muscles are the motor, proper> 
and the thyroid the organ of speed control. 

The foundation for this general view is laid in Dr. Crile's famous researches 
into surgical shock. Thousands of experiments were conducted on the 
physical nature of fear and pain and their effects in exhausting the tissues of 
the organs of the kinetic system. It was found that ordinary inhalation 



